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PRISON REFORM 

prophet; not one who foretells events, but one who speaks plainly with respect 
to present home conditions. Out of disordered homes flows our stream of juve- 
nile delinquents. The home has lost its charm for the boy, if it ever had any 
charm for him. He would rather hobnob with loafers on the street corners or 
hang around pool halls or wander down back alleys than stay in such a home. 
To force him to do so makes him incorrigible. In several instances studies have 
been made of extreme cases of social degeneracy. 

"It has been the custom to interest local organizations, such as women's clubs, 
church committees, welfare leagues, etc., in the boy who is returning home on 
parole. 

"To parole a boy to the home out ot which he came is too often like taking 
him out of a mudhole, cleaning him up, and then throwing him back into the same 
mudhole." 

Respectfully, 

H. J. Corwin, Parole Agent. 

Applications for Pardon Refused. — The pardon board of the state of 
Louisiana, through Attorney General Pleasant, announced recently it had 
refused all applications for pardon presented at the three days' session a 
short time ago. 

It gave as its reason for the wholesale refusal of applications the fact that 
the board of control of the penitentiary was given the right of parole in a law 
passed at the last session of the legislature and the board believes this body is 
best fitted to handle the situation. 

"When they are pardoned with too much readiness," states the board in 
its report, "it is possible that the convict will consider pardons are easy to get 
through influential friends and will run the chance of committing another crime 
and being freed again either by the grand jury, the petit jury or the board of 
pardons. 

The report of the Pardon Board says : 

"The board of pardons felt that there were many of the cases refused which 
might commend themselves for parole. The last legislature passed a parole law, 
making the board of control of the state penitentiary the parole board. This 
board will soon be ready to receive applications for parole. A person who is 
liberated under the parole law will be required to make certain periodical reports 
to the sheriff of his parish, and he must continue to be a good citizen during 
the remainder of the unexpired term of his sentence, otherwise he may be re- 
turned to the penitentiary and be compelled to serve out the remainder of the 
sentence. 

"This parole law will have a beneficial effect because of its restraining 
influence. A person who is forced to be a good citizen while on parole will 
find that it is to his best interest to live a life free from crime; he will get the 
habit of being a good citizen and both he and society will benefit therefrom. 
When they are pardoned with too much readiness and without a sense of justice 
to society as well as to the unfortunate convict, it is possible that he will 
consider that pardons are easy to get through influential friends and will run 
the chance of committing another crime and being freed again either by the 
grand jury, the petit jury or the board of pardons. It has also been found 
that a too free exercise of the pardoning power stimulates those who are 
viciously inclined to the commission of deeds upon which they are intent, as 
they feel that influence with the powers that be can either keep them out of 
prison or get them out of prison." R. H. G. 

PENOLOGY. 

Prison Reform in North Dakota. — Progress in the management of the 
penitentiary of North Dakota has been fairly continuous from the early 
days of whipping post and repression to the present regime of modern 
methods. The most conspicuous reform in recent times has been the aboli- 
tion of the harsh military discipline, and the development of a system based 
simply on the laws of the state, with as much personal and individual direc- 
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tion as possible, and with the usual grading and honor features. The pres- 
ent status of the institution, in at least its most salient features, may per- 
haps be judged from the following brief description, based upon the obser- 
vations and interviews of a recent visit. 

The penitentiary has at present about 225 inmates, of whom only three 
or four are women. The principal industries are the twine factory and 
the brickyard, the latter being outside the prison walls. During the summer 
moths the twine plant has been in operation continuously, and has supplied 
a considerable proportion of the twine sold to the farmers of the state. 
A limited amount of farming and gardening is also engaged in. Other 
industries, such as painting, carpentering, blacksmithing, tailoring, etc., are 
maintained merely to supply the needs of the institution, and do not serve 
except to a limited extent as a means of specific industrial training. It may 
be said at the outset that it is in connection with its industries that the 
penitentiary falls the farthest short of the ideal, and it will doubtless be a 
long time before any fundamental change can be made. A large amount 
of money is invested in the present industrial equipment, particularly in 
the twine plant — a condition that precludes any sudden change. Yet, since 
the majority of convicts are without any skilled occupation, industrial 
training in trades that could be engaged in later on the outside of the walls 
would be an important means of reformation. The needs in this direction 
are, however, keenly felt by the management, and everything that can be 
done with the means at command is being done. No fundamental change 
can be made until the people of the state, including their representatives in 
the Legislature, come to look upon the penitentiary as an instrument of 
reformation and not primarily as a possible source of revenue. Unfor- 
tunately, in an agricultural state there is little general appreciation of the 
problem of dealing with the criminal, while there is an abnormal sensitive- 
ness to slight changes in the tax rate; hence it is too much to hope that 
any great change in the basic industries of the prison will be effected in 
the near future. 

The buildings and equipment, which are fairly modern, are at present 
more than adequate for the prison population. The latest built cell-house, in 
which more than half of the men are housed, has cells of approximately 
600 cubic feet, each containing lavatory and closet with running water, and 
with only one occupant to the cell. The ventilation is good except for the 
upper tier, and here the defect will soon be remedied. In the old cell-house 
the cells are a little smaller, and are provided with the well-known iron 
bucket for sanitary purposes. The place is kept clean, though, as is usual, 
the extermination of vermin constitutes a problem. In cells where the 
occupants co-operate, however, the problem is readily solved by burning 
out the crannies in the brick walls with a gasoline torch. Experiments 
are to be made to see if the cells cannot be rendered practically vermin- 
proof. 

The kitchen has lately been remodeled and is now commodious and 
well-equipped. Supplies are purchased in large quantities by the Board of 
Control, the pure food department of the state co-operating in maintaining 
standards. The writer ate several meals with the men and found the food 
well cooked and of sufficient variety. The men are not limited as to the 
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amount eaten. The meals are rendered more pleasurable by the fact that 
conversation is allowed, as it is also in the shops and cell-house. About 
the only difference between the food served to the men and that put before 
laborers in the homes of the better class of farmers is that in the former 
case butter and sugar are not served at the meals. The cost of the pro- 
visions used comes to about eight cents a meal for each man, including 
officers. The following is a typical bill of fare: 

Breakfast — Corn meal mush, milk, boiled eggs, fried potatoes, bread, 
syrup, coffee. 

Dinner — Pea soup, salmon, boiled potatoes, gravy, creamed onions, 
bread, cottage pudding with lemon sauce, coffee, milk. 

Supper — Fried liver gravy, fried potatoes, corn bread, fruit, syrup, 
tea, milk. 

Provision is made for recreation and to some extent for schooling. 
Baseball is encouraged during the summer months. There is opportunity 
for practice two evenings a week, and a game is played with an outside 
team nearly every Sunday afternoon. For winter entertainment there is 
an ample auditorium, equipped with a moving picture machine installed by 
the convicts, and with a stage and stage settings. An orchestra is main- 
tained by the men. A debating society also holds regular meetings except 
during the warm weather. At times visiting singers, actors or other enter- 
tainers are induced to appear on the prison stage. Religious instruction 
is provided for by a service once a week at which attendance is voluntary 
and without guards. The prison library is well supplied with a good selec- 
tion of books. About three-quarters of the prisoners avail themselves of 
its privileges, drawing an average of more than one book a week each, 
two-thirds of the books drawn being fiction. School instruction has not 
been given adequate attention of late, owing to the difficulty in getting 
instructors. The state makes no provision for schooling, but the manage- 
ment organized such classes as are possible under the instruction of in- 
mates. In general, illiterates have availed themselves eagerly of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to learn to read and write. 

There is no serious criticism that can be made against the working 
conditions except the general one already noted. It may be added, how- 
ever, that greater opportunity for industrial training might be found for 
the women convicts, who are so few in number that they have been given 
little attention. There is at present scarcely anything more for them to do 
than to sweep and clean. Among the men the hours of labor are ten a 
day, with early closing on Saturday, and, of course, Sundays free, except 
for a limited amount of necessary labor. It has been very common, how- 
ever, to work overtime in the twine industry, but the man are paid extra 
for this at a fair rate. For the regular work they receive an allowance 
of fifteen cents a day. While this is liberal compared with what is usual 
elsewhere, it is to be hoped that eventually it may be substantially raised, 
at least for men who have families dependent upon them. Earnings are 
credited to the accounts of the men at the office, and may be drawn upon 
for any ordinary purchases on the monthly order day. The clothing fur- 
nished the men is well adapted to their needs, nor is it designed to humil- 
iate them as were the stripes of former days. Suits are of tan khaki for 
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summer and of gray wool for colder weather. Recently an improvement 
was made in the shoes furnished, which are now of a pliable leather and 
very comfortable. Though the three-grade system is in use, a man's rank 
is not indicated by his clothes, but in accordance with the usual custom 
it affects the privileges he enjoys. 

The sanitary conditions of the work are in general good. A part of 
the twine factory is objectionable because of noise and dust, but here the 
men are shifted if their lungs seem to be affected. The factory building 
is somewhat of a menace from the standpoint of fire, as the material used 
is oily and the floors have become oil-soaked. If a fire should start it 
would envelop the entire structure very quickly. The danger to life is 
not, however, serious; the building is only two stories high and has several 
exits which are always open during working hours. There has been some 
talk of removing the danger by installing a safety sprinkling device, which 
could be paid for by the reduction in the insurance. 

A point of criticism well known to the management is the hospital 
building, which was built some years ago at a considerable expense, but 
was not well planned. It provides for no adequate isolation of cases, nor 
has it the necessary equipment for surgical work. As there are usually not 
more than two or three hospital cases to care for at a time, a smaller build- 
ing would have met every need. Such a building, equipped in modern 
style, could have been erected for less than the actual outlay. It is likely 
that the next Legislature will authorize the tearing down of the present 
building, as no other use can be found for it, and will provide for the erec- 
tion of such a hospital as is required. There is also need of a more liberal 
provision for the expense of surgical operations and for dental work, both 
of which must ordinarily be paid for by the men. Recently the cost of 
two difficult operations which restored to health two promising men was 
generously met by the governor from funds set aside for his own expenses, 
but the state should not leave such matters to philanthropy. 

The burden of discipline has been materially decreased by the reason- 
able freedom accorded the men, and by the good treatment in general that 
they receive. Fights among them are now infrequent, occurring on an 
average not more than once a month, whereas at one time they were of 
daily occurrence. The only guards now armed with rifles are two in the 
towers; the guards directly in charge of the men carry only heavy canes. 
With respect to the salaries paid to these guards and other officers, the 
state has been niggardly. The task of handling convicts is a difficult one, 
requiring tact and skill; physique is no longer the sole requisite. While 
the penitentiary has in general been fortunate in its selection of employes, 
the future would be safer if the wages paid were such as to insure com- 
petence. 

To judge from cases that come before the parole board, and from the 
experiences of the management, it is evident that the state might profit- 
ably invest more money in the parole system. This system cannot, how- 
ever, be carried on successfully without ample supervision of the men on 
parole. The state has an indeterminate and suspended sentence law, and 
allows paroles to be granted after the expiration of one year in prison, less 
some deduction for good behavior. There are inmates who might better 
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have been spared the humiliation of the prison — whose reformation would 
have been much surer outside the prison walls under proper supervision 
than within them. 

There is also a crying need for legal officers in the pay of the state to take up 
in some systematic way the legal aspects of the convict's case from the convict's 
point of view. The usual perfunctory appointment of an attorney for the defense 
in case of poverty is often inadequate. Besides, there are legal questions 
that arise after imprisonment that may materially affect the just treatment 
of the convict. The state should be as anxious to see that the rights of 
the convict are safeguarded as to see that society is defended against the 
criminal; not a maximum of punishment, but exact justice, should be the 
aim. So far as the men in the penitentiary are concerned, the matter might 
be solved, as some have suggested, by the appointment of a deputy attor- 
ney general whose duty it should be to look after the legal interests of 
the convicts and to act as their adviser. As to conditions preceding the 
serving of the sentence, perhaps the appointment of a regular counsel for 
the defense in the district courts is not feasible as yet, but at least some- 
thing might be done to prevent state's attorneys from using unfair means 
to secure convictions, as they sometimes do in an effort to make a showing 
for re-election. It is said to be a somewhat common practice for a state's 
attorney to induce an accused man to plead guilty of a charge whose real 
import has been misrepresented to him, and of which he may not be guilty 
in the degree charged, or possibly not at all. It is represented to him that 
by pleading guilty he will receive a light sentence, which will be prefer- 
able to awaiting a slow trial in the county jail, with the possible outcome 
of a heavy sentence. Having pleaded guilty, he suddenly finds himself 
facing a long term of imprisonment. Later, when he applies for a parole 
there is no court record from which perhaps extenuating circumstances 
might have been shown, but only an apparently frank admission of guilt. 
Such deceitful methods of dealing with the accused are disgraceful, and 
result in the making of a criminal out of one who might perhaps have 
easily been reclaimed from his waywardness. 

To sum up it may be said that the administration of the penitentiary 
of North Dakota is at present enlightened and humane, and is in all essen- 
tials fully up to modern standards, within the limits set by the public opin- 
ion of the state. The warden, Mr. F. S. Talcott, is a man of broad educa- 
tion and experience. His policy of meeting the men individually and lis- 
tening to their complaints has greatly extended his influence over them. 
To the writer the reality of this influence was very apparent when, on the 
occasion of his recent visit, he was given an apportunity to talk freely and 
confidentially with the prisoners. Personal understanding and sympathy 
from one who is respected can do more to effect a reformation than the 
most extreme severity. As has already been said, the possibilities for the 
future progress of the institution depend primarily upon the enlighten- 
ment and liberality of the electorate of the state. 
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The following statistics are appended. They are taken from the bien- 
nial report about to be published: 

Convicts received during the two-year period ending June 30, 1914.... 292 
Nativity: Per Cent. 

American 72 

Canadian 6 

Scandinavian 6 

German 4 

Russian 4 

Fifteen other nationalities... 8 

Age at time of committal: 

Under 20 10 

20 to 30, inclusive 50 

31 to 45, inclusive 29 

46 to 66, inclusive 11 

Sex and race: 

Female white 1 

Male white 89 

Male negro 6 

Male Indian 3 

Female Indian 1 

Residence: 

Residents of N. Dak 56 

Non-residents 44 

Former occupation: 

Laborers 37 

Farmers 34 

Engineers 5 

Machinists 4 

Painters 4 

Forty-four other occupations 16 

Religious training: 

Protestants 52 

Catholics 31J4 

None 16J4 

Protestants include: 

Lutherans 18 

Methodists 7}4 

Baptists 6y 2 

Presbyterians 4y 2 

Twelve other sects 1SJ4 

Habits: 

Temperate 30 

Intemperate 70 

Non-users of tobacco 12 

Users of tobacco 88 
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Summary for two-year period: 

Inmates 

Received 292 

Pardoned 25 

Paroled 33 

Deaths 2 

Discharged 180 

Escaped 10 

Recaptured 6 

Failure of paroles and suspended sentences, about 4 per cent of all cases 
so treated. 

About one-third of inmates received name no relative or friend for 
notification in case of death. 

The crimes for which sentence is being served are various and difficult 
to classify. Assault and burglary, in various forms, predominate. Sex 
crimes, like rape, incest and adultery, are surprisingly numerous, consti- 
tuting 16 per cent. "Bootlegging" accounts for IS per cent. 

G. R. DA VIES, 
Dep't of Sociology, University of N. Dak. 

Good Roads and Convict Labor. — The January number of the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Political Science is devoted to a discussion of this 
subject. It is of interest to two classes of students, because it is approached 
from two standpoints — from that of the prison reformer and from that of 
the people who are endeavoring to secure better roads. 

The order of the terms used in the title of the pamphlet indicates that the 
promotion of the Good Roads movement is the first object sought. But the 
expense involved in dealing with him. To call this "a form of slavery" is to 
"foreword" of Mr. Charles Henry Davis, president of the National Highways 
Commission, is devoted largely to a denunciation of the existing prison system, 
couched in terms which make no discrimination between the prisons and prison 
methods of different states and different localities, conveying the idea that the 
country has one system, and that it deserves an unqualified condemnation, which 
he deals out in superlatives. 

He declares that "Our modern prisons are barbaric. They typify the medi- 
eval prisons, so loathsome to our imagination, and yet we call them modern. 
They are not. They still hold men in abject slavery, in idleness worse than 
death. Without sun. Sometimes without light. With foul air aid fouler com- 
panions. . . . We have abolished negro slavery, a paradise compared to 
that of criminal slavery. We maintain institutions little better than the torture 
chambers of ancient times," and much more to the same effect. 

Apparently he has never heard of reformatories like Elmira and Great 
Meadow, New York, Huntingdon, Pa., Rahway, N. J., Concord, Mass., Mans- 
field, O., St. Cloud, Minn., and many other engaged in definitely reformatory 
work; of the new Minnesota State prison; of the United States penitentiary at 
Leavenworth and many others possessing the physical qualifications whose ab- 
scence he laments or of the large number of other penitentiaries which are run 
upon the reformatory plan, with the purpose of reforming those who pass through 
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